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The suffixed elements -c and -an (-En) are evidently characteristic of the 
terms for the older and younger generations. Eliminating these ele- 
ments, we find that the stems for the pairs of reciprocal relationship 
terms are in every case identical (in the first two pairs the vocative forms 
give a clearer point of departure), except for the fact that the q (g) or 
k (g) of the terms for the younger generations is replaced by k! in the 
terms for the older. This change is characteristic in Wishram of diminu- 
tive forms. 1 What is so peculiar about these forms is the fact that the 
diminutive consonantism is found in the terms for the older generation, 
not, as analogy with Tewa and Ute and Paiute would lead one to expect, 
in those for the younger. 

Phonetic Note 

0, short and open; g, short and close; i and w, short and open; 6 (Ute), 
short, about as in German Gotter; u (Ute), rather obscure, about as in 
German MUtze; a, long as in German Kahn; u, long as in German Gruss; 
U, high back wide, very slightly inner-rounded (Sweet's terminology); 
A, as in English but; E, obscure vowel of undefined quality; « (Tewa), 
short and open, as in English met; superior vowels and w, n, preceded 
by ' (sign of aspiration) are voiceless; other superior vowels are glides 
(after ', murmured) ; t indicates nasalization. 

', glottal stop; ij, ng of English sing; q, voiceless velar stop; g, voiced 

velar stop; 7, voiced velar spirant; r, frontal and slightly trilled; c, as 

in English she; tc, as in English church; kl, "fortis" or glottalized k; 

g and d are intermediate (as to voice) in Takelma, elsewhere sonant; 

indicates long consonant. 

', main stress; * (Takelma), raised pitch on short vowels. 

E. Sapir 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario 

ESKIMO LONG-DISTANCE VOYAGES 

Perhaps there may be reason to credit the Eskimo with more 
extensive sea-travel than has hitherto generally been believed. Rev. 
James Wallace,* writing of the Orkney islands in 1693, says: 

Sometime about this country are seen those men who are called Finnmen. 
In the year 1682, one was seen sometime sailing, sometime rowing up and down 

1 See Sapir, Diminutive and Augmentative Consonantism in Wishram, in Boas, 
Chinook (Handbook of American Indian Languages, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 40, pt. 1, ion), p. 639. 

* Description of the Isles of Orkney (1693), edited by J. Small, 1883, pp. 33, 34. 
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in his little boat, at the south end of the Isle of Eda. Most of the people of the 
Isle flocked to see him and when they advanced to put out a Boat with men to 
see if they could apprehend him he presently fled most swiftly: and in the year 
1684 another was seen from Westra and for a while after they got few or no Fishes; 
for they have the Remark here that these Finnmen drive away the fishes from 
the place to which they come. 

These Finnmen seem to be some of these people that dwell about the Fretum 
Davis, a full account of whom may be seen in the natural and moral History of 
the Antilles, Chap. 18. One of their boats sent from Orkney to Edinburgh is 
to be seen in the Physicians' hall with the Oar and Dart he makes use of for 
killing Fish. 

A note by the editor states that this boat was afterward presented 
to the University Museum, now incorporated with the Museum of 
Science and Art, Edinburgh. 

James Wallace, M.D., the original author's son, brought out in 1700 
a second edition with notes of his own. One of these affirms: "There 
is another of their boats in the Church of Burra in Orkney." Another 
of his notes discusses the question as follows: 

I must acknowledge it seems a little unaccountable how these Finn men 
should come on this coast, but they must probably be driven by storms from home 
and cannot tell when they are any way at sea how to make their way home again. 
They have this advantage that be the seas never so boisterous their boats being 
made of Fish Skins are so contrived that he can never sink, but is like a Sea-gull 
swimming on top of the water. His shirt he_ has so fastened to the boat that no 
water can come into his boat to do him damage except when he pleases to untye 
it, which he never does but to ease nature or when he comes ashore. 

Alexander von Humboldt, referring to the appearance of strange 
men in boatloads among the Azores, says: 

L'histoire nous en fournit plusieurs exemples enti&rement semblables. James 
Wallace rapporte dans son Histoire des iles Orcades, que des Groenlandais 
appelles Finn-men par les Orcadiens out eti pousses quelquefois par les parages. 1 

A statement of Wallace's two special instances follows, with mention 
of the boat in the church of Burra and a calculation of distance and time. 

In a note (p. 261) Humboldt quotes from Bembo's History of Venice 
as to the finding of unknown men in a boat near the English coast by a 
French vessel in 1508, and says: "II est facile de reconnaitre la race des 
Esquimaux," in the description given. 

His only indication of doubt is in another note, under the Wallace 
quotation. This mentions the testimony of a resident of Greenland 

1 Examen Critique, t. II, p. 260. 
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that "ces remollissent lorsqu'ils sont long-temps exposes a l'eau de mer"; 
also that the Eskimo do not cross from Labrador to Greenland. 

But perhaps they did so formerly, for on pages 259 and 260 of Pro- 
fessor A. S. Packard's The Coast of Labrador we find the following: 

In 1811 two Moravian missionaries explored the northern coast of Labrador 
from Okkak to Ungava Bay, making an excellent map of this part of the coast. 
The expedition arose from their desire to establish missions where the Eskimo were 
abundant, as farther down the coast they were regarded as "mere stragglers." 

An Eskimo tradition of interest is mentioned in this book as follows: "July 
24th Amitok lies N.W. from Kummatorvik, is of an oblong shape and stretches 
out pretty far towards the sea. The hills are of moderate height, the land is in 
many places flat, but in general destitute of grass. On the other side are some 
ruins of Greenland (Eskimo) houses. 

The Esquimaux have a tradition that the Greenlanders (i. e., Greenland 
Eskimos) came originally from Canada and settled on the outermost islands of 
the coast, but never penetrated into the country before they were driven eastward 
to Greenland. The report gains some credit from the state in which the above- 
mentioned ruins are found. They consist in remains of walls and a grave, with 
a low stone enclosure around the tomb covered with a slab of the same material. 
They have been discovered on islands near Nain and thoitgh sparingly all along the 
eastern coast, but we saw none in Ungava Bay. 

Packard adds, on page 274: 

It is interesting to note that Reichel [1871, in a German pamphlet on the 
Labrador missions] gives some facts showing the former (perhaps temporary) 
occupation by Greenland Eskimos of some of the outer islands of the northern 
part of the coast. At Kernertulik on Okkak island is a cave, where traces of a 
Greenlander's house are still to be seen. Javranat on the mainland near Okkak 
is so called from the Greenlander's word Javra, meaning "frightful," in allusion to 
a tragedy in which many Eskimo perished, having been beaten by the strategy 
of their Greenland assailants. Reichel also states that in early times the Eskimo 
were feared on account of their robberies, which were often accompanied by 
murder and manslaughter as far down in general as Newfoundland. 

In view of these extracts, is it unreasonable to conjecture that the 
Eskimo who destroyed or absorbed the Norse settlements in Greenland 
may have come in great part directly across from northern Labrador? 
This hypothesis readily accounts for some differences in arts and customs 
between Rasmussen's People of the Polar North and the Greenland 
Eskimo south of the glaciers, who seem (until recently) to have had 
little or no intercommunication for a long time. Independent though 
allied streams of humanity, hardly ever touching and subjected to 
different conditions, would naturally vary. 
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If individual Eskimo could repeatedly cross the Atlantic in their 
kayaks, even with the aid of storms, the comparatively easy voyage 
from Labrador to Greenland would surely be feasible. The papal letter 
of 1448 speaks of a fleet of heathen coming (about 141 8) to lay waste 
the greater part of the Greenland colony and carry off many of its 
people, but it does not say whence the fleet came. In present con- 
ditions, or any past conditions that we know of, this point of departure 
could hardly be in northern Greenland, where sleds take the place of 
water-craft. The most probable starting point for any Eskimo fifteenth 
century invasion would be on some fairly open and relatively well popu- 
lated coast. Labrador fulfils these conditions better than any region 
above Davis strait, and the suggestion seems in accord with the most 
natural understanding of the traditions preserved by Packard. It is 
well known that the Labrador Eskimo were regarded as belligerent and 
dangerous by the early explorers, and the long struggle of the former 
against the neighboring Algonquian tribes and their heavy losses, for 
example on Esquimaux island, are matters less of legend than of history. 
Moreover, they sharply attacked Davis in Greenland. So we cannot 
gauge their past capabilities of aggression and enterprise by their present 
very docile temper. 

William H. Babcock 
Washington, D. C. 

COONTI 

In the Handbook of American Indians Professor Chamberlain states 
that this word refers to "a cycadaceous plant (Zamia integrifolia) , or 
the breadstuff obtained from it by the Seminole of Florida." He adds 
that "kunti is the name of the 'flour' in the Seminole dialect." This 
information is evidently drawn from MacCauley's paper on The Semi- 
nole Indians of Florida in the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, where the method of making coonti flour is described at some 
length. In the course of my investigations among the Alabama (Ali- 
bamu) of Texas, I heard much of this plant, called by them ka'nta, and 
obtained a specimen of it, which Mr Paul Standley of the National 
Museum has identified as Smilax lanceolata. It was evidently a smilax 
that had been previously described to me as coonti by an old Creek 
Indian born in Alabama before the removal of the Creeks, "a brier that 
climbed up on trees like a vine." William Bartram, in his Travels through 
North and South Carolina, speaks of "a very agreeable cooling sort of 
jelly, which they call conte." "This," he goes on to say, "is prepared 



